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content to state as a self-evident fact, although details are too often
lacking, that, under this influence, economic life quickly revived in all
parts of the coast and thence spread increasingly towards the interior by
means of river-valleys, the natural routes which the conformation of the
land imposed, until the day when, about the beginning of the twelfth
century, the Northern traffic and that of the South brought about mutu-
ally a real economic revival which gradually affected all Western Europe.

We must here only consider one of these centres of economic renais-
sance, that of the North. The earliest symptoms of the influence it
exercised became apparent in the course of the tenth century. At this
time there appeared significant manifestations of commercial activity
along the same rivers which had been navigated by Frisian boatmen in
the time of Charlemagne. Navigation revived on the Rhine, Meuse, and
Scheldt. On the coast Bruges, which at that time communicated with
the open sea by the gulf of Zwin, soon surpassed in activity Quentovic
and Dorestad, which had until then been pre-eminent. It became a centre
of attraction for Flanders and Northern France, as farther west Rouen
was to the basin of the Seine, or eastward Cologne to that of the Rhine.
Moreover, about the year 1000, many other places sprang up elsewhere
as more or less important centres of transit. We may mention Paris,
Verdun, Huy, Liege, Ghent, St Omer, Cambrai, Valenciennes, and this
catalogue is significant, for it is noteworthy that it includes only places
connected by natural channels with the sea.

The essential feature of trade at this period is its wandering character.
The merchants devoted to it were travelling merchants, collecting in
parties and travelling either by boat or by road to transport wheat, wine,
wool, or cloth to distant places. The spectacle they presented was,
mutatis mutandis, very similar to that offered by caravans in Asia at the
present day. Everything suggests this comparison: the length and
danger of the journeys, the discipline and mutual help required from
every member of the party, the community necessitated in buying and
selling, the combination of all participants enabling them, in spite of the
small amount of individual capital, to carry out wholesale transactions.
This combination, indispensable to travelling commerce, is referred to in
contemporary texts by names whose variety is of little importance: gild,
hanse, carite, or confrerie.

In the tenth and eleventh centuries these merchants appear to us
as undoubtedly forming a class of professional merchants. To them trade
was not an adventitious and occasional occupation, but a habitual, regu-
lar, and normal one. With them, that class of individual whose livelihood
came, not from the possession or cultivation of land, but from barter and
sale, the class which had disappeared since the close of the Merovingian
period, now resumed its place in modern society.

Whence came these merchants? In the absence of any definite evidence,
we are obliged to resort to hypothesis in answering this question. Probably
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